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Lovely Conight 


i Lonely tonight, My Jesus, 

i Wherever Thy temples rise 
Holding aloft Thy Banner, 

: A moon-lit Cross, to the skies. 


Lonely tonight, My Jesus, 
Passing the long dark hours; 
No one is here to adore Thee, 
Alone with the lamp, and the flowers. 


Lonely tonight, My Jesus. 
Was it not all to have died? 
Watching from night till morning— 
From morning till eventide. 


Lonely tonight, My Jesus; 
This was the wish of Thy Heart. 
Love hath made Thee a prisoner— 
Binding Thee, loath to depart. 


Lonely tonight, My Jesus, 
Watching and waiting for me; 
Take all I have, it is Thine, Lord: 
Master, I give it to Thee. 
—Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 








Father Tim Casey 


THAT CONSCIENCE OF YOURS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Father Casey’s exploring finger had just discovered the button of 
Monogue’s door bell when he caught the gleam of a tiny red light 
among the vines at the further end of the porch. He knew well that 
the pair of bellows fanning that fire were the husky lungs of Uncle 
Dan. A confidential talk with this sturdy, weatherbeaten oldtimer was 
something the priest had long sought and, by the same token, some- 
thing he had never yet succeeded in securing. Before coming to live 
with the Monogue’s, Uncle Dan had sailed many seas and dwelt in 
many lands; he had bossed natives in the Amazon jungles and dug 
for gold in Alaska. In all his wanderings he had never neglected the 
prayers nor faltered in the faith learned at his mother’s knee in holy 
Ireland. But some unknown reason, some mental twist or psychological 
inconsistency kept him away from the sacraments. That is why Father 
Casey sought a private interview with Uncle Dan. 

Instead, therefore, of ringing the bell he made for the red glow at 
the end of the porch and called in hearty but lowered tones: 

“You ought to be the happiest man in the city here with your pipe 
and solitude, Uncle Dan.” 

The grizzled veteran shuffled to his feet, gave a nervous hitch to 
the leather belt which encircled his lank middle, and, before Father 
Casey could interfere, he was roaring: 

“Molly, Molly, th’ priest is here. Mary Rose, Monica, ar-re ye 
there? Father Tim is in it.” 

“Foiled again!” Father Casey muttered, making a wry face at him- 
self in the dark. No time was left him, however, to brood over his 
defeat, for Mary Rose and Monica came charging out, while Molly 
Monogue, the mistress of the house, stood smiling a silent welcome at 
the door. 

Mr. Michael Monogue threw aside the thrilling account of the 
afternoon’s ball game to greet the priest. Uncle Dan deemed it his 
duty to come inside and join in the general acknowledgment of this 
visit from his Reverence. And there even appeared at the back door 
for a brief instant the dirty freckled face of Emmet, the thirteen-year- 
old joy and torture of the Monogue household. 
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“Shut the screen and don’t be letting in the bugs,” commanded Mary 
Rose. 

“Where’s your manners? Can’t you come and speak to the priest?” 
demanded the mother. 

“Go and wash your face, you dirty little pig,” was Monica’s sisterly 
compliment. 

Orders is orders! But there is a limit to the number of orders any 
given individual can carry out in any given moment. Emmet Monogue 
solved the problem by obeying none of them. He met Father Casey’s 
understanding smile with an answering grin, withdrew his touseled head, 
leaving the screen to take care of itself, and ten seconds later, they 
heard him shouting, “Skinny, Skinna-a-ay,” half way down the block. 

“°Tis that lad has the trot under him from morning till night,” 
Uncle Dan said. He was a secret champion of Emmet and knew how 
to stand by him in delicate situations when a fellow needs a friend. 

“More particularly at night,” Mrs. Monogue corrected. “I wish 
he would show a little of that energy in the morning when he is ap- 
pointed to serve the six-thirty Mass.” 

“T thought Molly would have the roof down on our heads this morn- 
ing trying to get that young rapscallion out of his bed,” Mr. Monogue 
remarked. 

“The roof could come down a dozen times without disturbing his 
peaceful slumbers,” she replied. 

“Mrs. Monogue, you should be thankful your son has this clear in- 
dication of a lily-white soul. Sound sleep, they say, is a sign of a good 
conscience.” 

“Conscience!” Mary Rose cried. “That villain has no such thing 
as a conscience.” 

“He does not even know what it is,” Monica supplied. 

“Do you?” 

“Wha-what’s that, Father, please?” 

“You say your brother does not even know what conscience is. I 
asked, do you, yourself, know?” 

“Sure! It’s—it’s the thing we examine before we go to Confes- 
sion.” 

Monogue saw an opening. “The thing married women examine 
before they go to Confession,” he said, “is their husband’s conscience.” 

“You are fairly scintillating with wit tonight, Mike,” his better half 
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retorted. “Too bad Father Tim does not come oftener; you would 
develop into a brilliant humorist.” 

“Then you could write for the funnies and make us rich, couldn’t 
you, Dad?” 

Mary Rose’s puckered brow showed that she was trying to do some 
hard thinking—something of which nobody ever accused her hare- 
brain sister, 

“Is Monica’s definition of conscience correct, Father?” she asked. 

“T have not even heard a definition yet.” 

“But, Father,” Monica expostulated, “we do examine our conscience 
before we go to Confession.” 

“Tt is to be hoped you do. But that does not make your statement 
a definition. Suppose I say: bread is the stuff we put butter on at 
breakfast in the morning. You would not call that a definition of bread, 
would you?” 

“You want a definition. Conscience is—is—it’s all the bad things 
we do—it’s our list of sins,” she cried triumphantly. 

“Conscience,” Mrs. Monogue said, “is our memory calling up past 
sins.” 

“Conscience,” Uncle Dan said, “is a Christian’s common sinse tellin’ 
him the bad things he mustn’t do—an’ he goes ahead and does them 
annyway, more shame to him.” 

“Now we have definitions galore,” the priest cried. 

“Yes, but they do not agree,” Mary Rose said. “I see reasons for 
both sides. We surely try to recall our list of sins before Confession, 
and we call that examination of conscience ; and so mamma and Monica 
seem to be right. On the other hand, we speak of suffering for con- 
science’ sake, of undergoing even death rather than do what conscience 
forbids; thus Uncle Dan seems to be right. However, we also say: 
vote according to your conscience—worship God according to the dic- 
tates of your own conscience; that seems to contain a feature which 
neither of them touched.” 

“All of you are correct,” Father Casey explained. “Conscience is 
your reason telling you, before an action, whether that action is right 
or wrong. Conscience is your memory, after an action, reminding you 
whether you did right or wrong.” 

“The memory conscience is the only one that seems to bother me,” 
Monica volunteered. 
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“Even that does not bother you often nor bother you long, my 
girlie,” her mother replied. 

“The memory conscience,” Father Casey continued, “is of very 
minor importance compared with the other which is the final rule of 
right conduct for all men.” 

“T thought, Father, the law of God and the law of God’s Church was 
the rule of right conduct.” 

“You thought rightly; nor have I said anything contrary to that 
thought. The law of God and God’s Church is the rule of right con- 
duct, but not the final rule. Conscience is the final rule.” 

“Give us an example, Father.” 

“The law of the Church forbids you to eat meat on Friday. There 
is a rule of conduct; but it does not become a final rule of conduct until 
it is applied to an action which, right here and right now, you contem- 
plate performing. Your reason knows this law; your reason knows 
this day is Friday; your reason knows this substance is meat; your rea- 
son forms this final practical judgment: it is wrong for me to eat this 
substance now. That final practical judgment is conscience.” 

“And what conscience says, goes?” 

“Precisely. If conscience tells you this thing is right and you do 
it, you please God. If conscience tells you this thing is wrong and you 
do it, you displease God, you commit sin.” 

“Suppose, without any fault of mine, conscience makes a mistake?” 

“Obey conscience, and you are perfectly safe.” 

“But suppose I judge this is Thursday, while it is Friday; or I 
mistake mince meat for prunes; or I do not even know there is a law 
of abstinence, and so my conscience says it is all right to eat?” 

“Then it is all right before God.” 

“Then it is better not to learn so many commandments,” Monica 
gushed, ‘“‘so your old conscience won’t be always telling you everything 
you feel like doing is wrong.” 


“But, my child, that very conscience tells you that you must learn, 
as well as you reasonably can, all the commandments or rules of Chris- 
tian life. So long as you neglect to do so, you are going against your 
conscience, you are living in sin. You have what we call a voluntarily 
erroneous conscience. A voluntarily erroneous conscience is not a 
safe guide of conduct. You must correct it as far as you can. After you 
have corrected it as far as you can, even though it is still erroneous, 
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it is no longer voluntarily so, and, therefore, you can unhesitatingly 
follow it.” 


“And so each one figures out for himself what is right and what is 
wrong ?” 

“Not exactly. God has revealed the rules of right and wrong. Each 
one must do his best to know these rules. But the application of these 
rules to his individual acts must be made by himself. The science of 
mathematics teaches you the rules of multiplication. But when it comes 
to deciding how much you must pay for five apples at six cents an apple, 
you must apply the rules of multiplication yourself.” 

“T thought that was the difference between us an’ the Prodestans,” 
Uncle Dan objected. “We takes the word of God’s Church for what’s 
right an’ what’s wrong; but the Prodestan figures it out for himself.” 

“We get the rules of right and wrong from God’s infallible Church, 
but apply them to our individual actions ourselves. Protestants not only 
apply the rules as we do, but each one figures out the rules for himself. 
It is as if each one, not only applied the multiplication table to his pur- 
chases, but each one made up his own multiplication table to suit him- 
self.” 

“Suppose your conscience does not know what to say?” 

“Ask the priest or somebody else that does know. I told you a 
moment ago that you are obliged to learn your duties as well as you 
reasonably can.” 


“But one cannot run over to the church and hunt up the priest in 
every doubt.” 


“No, that would be taking more pains than you are reasonably ex- 
pected to take.” 

“What must we do in a case of that kind?” 

“If there is real danger of injuring somebody, you must not do the 
thing until the danger is removed. For instance, you gather a mess of 
greens, but you do not know whether they are healthful plants or poison- 
ous weeds. You must not feed them to the family until you have settled 
the doubt.” 

“Oh, Father, I know that. But I refer to a case where there is no 
danger of injuring anybody. Just a doubt: maybe this is a sin, and 
maybe it isn’t.” 

“Find out.” 


“But I can’t, and it’s time to go. I must eat this pie or leave it, 
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What shall I do?” 

“Suppose you say: maybe it is a sin, and maybe it isn’t. Oh, I'll 
do it anyhow?” Father Casey asked. 

“T’m sure that would be wrong. It would be like saying: I do not 
care whether I commit a sin or not.” 

“Correct, perfectly correct. There is, however, a law of right and 
wrong which you might apply to the case.” 

“How does that law run?” 


“In a doubt which you cannot settle, when there is no danger of 
injuring your neighbor or anything like that, if you are pretty sure the 
thing is not a sin, you are allowed to do it, even though there is some 
fear that it might be. That is the law. Whenever you can apply that 
law, you are safe. You are not saying: maybe I am sinning and maybe 
I am not. No, you are saying: I know I am not sinning, because God’s 
law allows me to act in a case of this kind.” 

“But suppose I am pretty sure the pie is made of meat, though I 
still have a little hope that it is not?” 

“Then leave it alone. Your own conscience will tell you how to act 
in these cases unless it is lax or scrupulous.” 

“What are those animals, Father?” 

“A lax conscience is one that is spoiled; a scrupulous conscience is 
one that is sick. A lax conscience changes real sins into no sins for 
flimsy reasons; a scrupulous conscience changes no sins into sins for 
equally flimsy reasons. Neither is a reliable guide of right conduct.” 

“How can we rectify a lax conscience?” 

“By living in the state of grace and honestly striving for the accom- 
plishment of God’s will rather than the satisfaction of your own pas- 
sions and inclinations.” 

“And how can we cure a scrupulous conscience?” 

“By going regularly to the same confessor and doing what he tells 


you. 

“Gosh, that’s easy,” irrepressible Monica broke in. 

“Tt is easy until you become scrupulous ; then it is mighty hard. You 
imagine the confessor did not understand you or that you did not 
understand him. You imagine you did not say what you meant or that 
he did not mean what he said. You think you have a doubt while you 
know you haven’t; you think you are committing sin while you know 
you aren’t. And so you go from torture to torture, all because you will 
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not do what you are told. There is, however, no remedy but obedience 
to the confessor. If scrupulous persons obey the confessor, they can 
be certain that they are pleasing God and that they will gradually recover 
a healthy conscience. If they will not obey, they are likely to become 
downright bad or go crazy or maybe both.” 

“Here’s th’ lad himself that started all this argymentation,” Uncle 
Dan announced, as the family circle was once more graced with Emmet’s 
dirty face, said face being marked with tell-tale purple stains as of one 
who had recently partaken of jam or berries or kindred nourishment. 

“Young man,” the priest commanded, “defend yourself. These sis- 
ters of yours say you have no conscience.” 

“No conscience, huh? If I had no conscience d’ye think I’d have 
left that other piece of blackberry pie?” 

“Oh, you robber. I was saving that for Ray,” Mary Rose screamed 
and rushed to the icebox to take an inventory of the losses. 


EVEN THE DOCTOR KNOWS 


There comes to New York every month a famous neurologist and 
psychiatrist. He is not a Catholic, but he is on the verge of joining 
the Church. 

“If all the people were Christians,” he believes, “and all went to 
Confession as Catholics do, there would be a great reduction in the 
number of neurotics. People need a confessor of some kind. The 
Catholic Church gives them great help in providing the confessional. 
Doctors can never fill the bill as completely as priests.” 


THE WAY AND THE MOTIVE 

“Each fresh meditation on the life of Our Lord,” says the saintly 
war chaplain, who died on the field of battle, Father William Doyle, 
“each fresh meditation on the life of Our Lord impresses on me more 
and more the necessity of conforming my life to His in every detail, if 
I wish to please Him and become holy. 

“To do something great and heroic, may never come to me; but I 
can make my life heroic by faithfully and daily putting my best effort 
into each duty as it comes round. 

“Tt seems to me I have failed to keep my resolutions because I have 
not acted from the motive of love of God. Mortification, prayer, hard 
work, become sweet when done for the love of Jesus.” 











Etchings From Life 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 
The month of the Rosary has passed. It would be strange if it had 
not called to mind and memory scenes of the past and of the present— 
nay, even of the future, whose beauty is lent and whose power for good 


is furnished by Our Lady’s dowry to all her children—the Holy Rosary. 
ee * 


Storming at the gates. of the land of the Christian an army draws 
up in battle array. Like the sunlight flashing on the countless billows 
of the sea is the reflection on its armor—for it numbers thousands and 
tens of thousands. It is composed—not of men of civilization and cul- 
ture, ready to shed blood for some eternal principle—but of barbarian 
hordes whose love of war is lust and whose aim is plunder and aggran- 
dizement and wealth. They are the heathen hordes swarming from the 
north—set out to conquer the land of the Christian. 

A relatively small force of valiant men goes out to meet this frenzied 
host—to defend their land—their homes—their mothers and wives and 
children. The outcome can hardly be in doubt ; they will struggle bravely 
—they will die and be martyrs to their noble cause; they cannot conquer. 
Theirs is a struggle of despair. 

But no! There are forces joined with them whose power is as the 
unconquered might of heaven and whose strength is in the arm of God. 
For hidden away in the depths of Rome the aged Pope gathers his de- 
fenseless flock around him, and their voices are raised to heaven in the 
compelling accents of the Holy Rosary. The Hail Mary’s mount on 
one another as wave on wave; heaven is stormed by their appeal; Mary 
listens to the cry of pleading children, and her Son answers at her call. 

By a handful of men the uncounted hosts are turned back, defeated, 
and Rome is saved. 

The Rosary is a prayer of power! 

* * * 

Twilight in summer or dark in winter—the evening scene is always 
the same in one Catholic home. The father lays aside his pipe and 
places it on the shelf reserved for it. Mother gathers up stockings and 
garments that have been scattered about her as she mended—puts them 
back in the sewing basket—and stores them away in a corner of the 
room for the morrow. The tired faces of healthy children begin to nod 
over books and lessons and indoor games. It is time for bed. 
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But bedtime means Rosary-time in this Catholic home. At a word 
from Mother the boys and girls jump from their chairs, or from their 
sprawling position on the floor. The radio is shut off in the midst of 
a measure of jazz; the books are closed and the lessons put away; 
there is yawning and stretching for a moment, then all go down on 
their knees where they have stood. Dad kneels with his elbows sunk 
into the sofa; Mother kneels upright in the center of the room, where 
she can view each member of the family, and, like a sentinel at vigil, 
awaken them if they nod. 

Then the prayer begins. 

“T believe in God. . . .” 

There are no signs needed about the walls of this home, telling the 
world that it is dedicated to God. There is no crier needed to proclaim 
its faith. Rather, it is as a house set apart by the seal of God; for its 
occupants live their faith in all their actions, and each evening they 
renew it in their inmost hearts as their voices rise and blend in the 
supreme act of Catholic faith, the “I believe in God.” 

“Our Father, Who art in heaven. . . .” 

This family must know what it means to recognize and call upon 
the Father of us all. Has not the father who is kneeling here seen his 
own little ones climb on his knees and put their arms around his neck 
and ask for the things they need, knowing that his love cannot refuse 
them? He knows that he has a Father to whom he can go even as 
they. Will not these children learn, as their lives grow more complex 
and the troubles and trials of the world begin to close around them, 
that there is One Who will always be to them as approachable and kind 
and protective as the father of their childhood days? Does not the 
mother know that without God in her home, she labors in vain to 
fashion it aright? Ah—they have learned these things already; hear 
them in the dusk—trustingly, confidently, pleadingly calling on Him 
Who loves the birds and the flowers of the field but loves them more, 
calling out as they recite their Rosary: “Our Father Who art in 
heaven !” 


“Hail Mary, full of grace. 
Time has flown back years and centuries—now at the evening hour 
in this Catholic home. The scene is changed. It has become again the 
bare little room in the house of Nazareth, and a maiden is kneeling 
there as of old in prayer. And one by one the members of this Catholic 
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family approach like Gabriel—and with his own heaven-sent words upon 
their lips they salute her—the twice-made Mother of God and men. 

“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. . . . Mother 
of God, pray for us sinners!” 

And all the while their minds are going back to the events those 
words of Gabriel brought to pass in the lives of Mary and Jesus. Per- 
haps the joyful events—the Visitation and lowly birth of the Babe divine 
—His presentation and finding in the temple. Perhaps the sorrowful 
events that scattered the Saviour’s blood like a scar across the earth 
as He traversed the way to Calvary and hung there on the cross alone. 
Or perhaps the glorious rewards that came to Mary and Jesus after 
their sorrows were ended. How all these events flowered forth from 
the words that rise so often like constant echoes in the sweet accents 
of the Rosary—these are their thoughts. 


Who will say that the angels are not in the midst of this home— 
and God is not over it—and Mary’s mantle is not wrapped about it— 
the mantle of her love? No wonder that it is from such homes that 
the priests and sisters and religious who make glad the earth of sin and 
sorrow with hope and promise go forth with undying love for God and 
men ! 

The Rosary is a family prayer! 

* * * 

Where the unbroken fields and the rolling hills in the background 
once blended with the blue of heaven to form an attractive landscape— 
a raging battle is now in progress. Men grapple with one another in a 
frenzy that seems hardly human. Shot and shell—screaming and ex- 
ploding—make horrible the din. The cries of the wounded and the 
dying and the crazed seem like the expression of the concentrated woes 
of ages. War and strife and hatred have gripped the world. 

Twilight falls and the din grows less. Gradually even the dusk-light 
fails, and almost as at a signal the firing and screaming of shot and 
shell are stilled. The smoke still lingers over the field. The moon comes 
out and the scene is ghastly beneath its pale blue light. There are the 
living, creeping stealthily back toward the miry trenches to lie in the 
mud and rest. The dead stare up at the moon unseeing, or lie with 
faces buried in the soil that their blood has soaked. The sighs and 
groans of the wounded alone break the heavy stillness. 

Near a gaping hole in the earth where an exploding shell struck and 
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scattered its rain of death, three wounded boys are lying. In low tones 
—broken by gasps—they speak to one another. Of mothers and sweet- 
hearts and home. Then silence again. No one can see their tears. 

“Tt’s all up with me,” says one, after atime. “Glad I saw the Chap- 
lain this morning.” 

“Me, too,” another answers in a whisper. “It won’t be long. Any- 
body got a Rosary?” 

The beads rattle in the third boy’s hand as he fumbles for them in 
his pocket. They turn their faces toward one another. The moonlight 
enhances their paleness—but it shows their lips beginning to move. “I 
believe in God. . . .” 

The silence grows deeper around them. Only an occasional cry now 
—the death-cry of another soldier. An occasional sound of a bursting 
shell off in the distance. “Our Father Who art in heaven. . . .” 

The thirst tortures their lips and their words are almost inaudible— 
but the prayer goes on—their lips are moving still. A cloud crosses 
the face of the moon; one of the boys sighs faintly ; when the pale light 
returns it shows his lips no longer moving—and his face is expression- 
less and still. The prayer is carried on by the other two. “Hail Mary, 
full of grace. . . . Pray for us at the hour of our death.” 

When the dawn creeps over the eastern hill at last, it seeks out and 
finds the three boys of the Rosary. They were comrades in life and in 
death. They are only a part now of the hundreds who lie about them. 
Silent forever where they fell. 

Who knows? Perhaps they finished their prayer in heaven. 


* * * 


A short time ago I was riding westward on a speeding train. We 
began to pass through the beautiful hill country of Missouri. The hour 
was evening—and the hills were mellow and gold in the light and shad- 
ows reflected by the setting sun. 

Thinking to witness the magic loveliness of nature from a better 
vantage point, I made my way toward the platform of the observation 
car. I stood in the doorway a moment—saw that there were only two 
persons seated at the railing—and sat down in a seat behind them. 

For some moments I gave myself up to the spell of the passing land- 
scape. Then suddenly I noticed my unknown companions. They were 
a young man and a young woman, fashionably dressed—perhaps shortly 
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married—perhaps even on their honeymoon. I had not heard them 
speak, nor did they seem to be preoccupied with the scenery. 

It was the sound of Rosary beads that drew my attention to them. 
With an impolite curiosity I listened intently. Then I heard the words, 
spoken in a low monotone, barely distinguishable over the rumble of 
the train: 

“Hail Mary, full of grace. . . .” 

They were reciting the Rosary! 

An inexpressible awe came over me, and noiselessly I arose and went 
back into the car. And all that evening my thoughts were on the wonder 
of the scene I had chanced to witness. On a railroad train—symbol of 
all that is modern and progressive in our distracting life—two young 
people—who might have been taken for representatives of our godless, 
unthinking age—found time to recite the Rosary! 

Let the world move ever so swiftly—the memory of the scenes at 
Nazareth is carried along! 

* * * 


Over nineteen hundred years have passed, and still the events that 
crowded the lives of Jesus and Mary live on in the hearts of men and 
women, and their story is retold again and again over the beads of the 
Rosary. Let the years roll on and on—they will be retold still when our 
age is history and its characters but forgotten or dimly remembered 
names of the distant past. The Rosary still will guide men back to the 
house of Nazareth; still will it speak to them of a God-Man’s sacrifice 
and a Mother’s love; still will it lead them, in life and in death, to the 
throne of grace where sorrow is turned into joy. 


TIME HEALS 





I wrote down my sorrows every day: 
And after a few short years, 

When I read o’er the heartaches passed away— 
I read them with smiles—not tears! 


The idea that the authority of the Pope and the authority of the 
State are necessarily in conflict, began with Henry VIII of England, 
and is as untrue today as it was then; but the idea persists and has 
become to many people a part of the second nature mentally, so to 


speak. 





A Modern Monica 


J. A. Trernen, C.Ss.R. 


I 

The hour was twilight—serene; stars—myriad; peace—calm! And 
yet there was a twilight unkind—a starry sky unseen—a peace unfelt, 
in the soul of Rene Marat. Tonight meant everlasting loneliness to him. 
He had battled; gambled for what was to him more precious than life 
itself ; gambled and lost. Ruined! 

From the day his pleading heart had been denied the love of the one 
woman in the world. Rene Marat had tried to forget the face and 
smile of Rosalie Sauveur. And yet, thousands of times, at lonely twi- 
lights, her face would come back; then, as at no other time, he would 
speak her name again and again to the stars. Artist and painter though 
he was, he had not set his easel nor touched his brush since they had 
parted. And gay Paris was astonished, peevish; it knew Marat for 
what he was worth—as a Christian, an apostate; as a gambler, invet- 
erate; as a painter, second to none in France; as a lover, there the city 
wondered. Every week it saw him drag his weary soul to Monte Carlo. 
Every week it wondered, as he passed Suicide Cemetery that lay off the 
road from Nice to the famous gambling resort, when his spirit would 
be so broken as to prompt a similar death. His pictures had filled his 
coffers with gold. Only two years ago his “Dream of Saint Monica” 
had aroused the highest admiration among the more esthetic Parisians. 
The artistic class had set the price of this creation at no less than two 
hundred thousand francs. It was Marat’s masterpiece—his “Sistine 
Chapel.” 

Outside the dusk was gathering—Monte Carlo with its Casino in the 
twilight—beautiful; but: Marat, Rene—the Loved One of France—in 
despair—pitiful! For tonight his wealth, changed into colored chips 
of the Casino, had rested for a moment only on the faded green of the 
roulette table; then it was raked into the bank at Monte Carlo. Only 
after the bitter loss of his every sou, was Rene tempted to wager the 
“More than my life.” The cold and unemotional Master of the Table 
almost gasped as Rene’s voice, sapped of all strength, insisted! 

“My Monica, my life—on the red!” 


The picture was well known at Monte Carlo. In a moment, Rene, 
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before several witnesses, had scribbled out a note, to receive in return 
several stacks of chips that equaled the value of the masterpiece. Two 
hundred thousand francs on the red! At once the little ivory ball was 
droning around its wooden runway. Marat watched its eccentric course 
with the strained look of one to whom the issue meant life or—Suicide 
Cemetery. And in that richly festooned and garlanded hall every voice 
was momentarily hushed, every eye fixed, and every ear attent. 


II 


Rosalie Sauveur was blessed with an education that few other girls 
could claim. Notre Dame de Victoire had instilled in her soul inspira- 
tions for the purest, noblest ideals of womanhood. At twenty Rosalie 
had met, loved and parted from the talented Rene Marat. She had 
feared, despite her deep love, to give herself to an artist; her religious in- 
stinct held her back from him whose name was often associated with 
things that were far from sacred. She refused the love and name of 
Marat though all France was proud of him. And as she withdrew her 
hand from the starving lips of Rene, she withdrew the last prop that 
would keep his soul from the pit of degredation. He fell, low and 
lower still, until the children in the street came to know him as “Rene, 
Painter and Apostate.” 


But though the face of God was blotted from his memory, Rene 
could not expel the impression of “ma Petite Rose.” And so it was 
that with spirits high and glory unexcelled, Rene—the creator of “The 
Dream of St. Monica”—sent Rosalie the gift of a book; the story of 
the real Monica and her son Augustine. To this day Rene does not 
know what part that Valiant Woman of the fourth century played in 
his life. 


Rosalie read from the book; she loved its characters. In Monica 
she learned a Christian woman’s attitude toward a straying soul; in 
Augustine she saw the likeness of Rene. “He who saves a soul,” 
Augustine had prophesied, “predestines his own.” These words of 
Monica’s son had become a living influence in Rosalie’s life. Now at 
twenty-two she found herself grown up and, somehow, as deep in love 
as ever before. Her calm, girlish features of two years ago were now 
rounded into a soft, womanly face. She agreed with the Apostle St. 
Paul, that a woman’s glory is her hair—it was rich in its fullness— 
unbobbed—beautiful. Her eyes were ever at rest, smiling—in a word, 
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Rosalie Sauveur was beautiful—because her heart was pure. Rene was 
again in her thoughts and prayers—and in her heart. 

On this particular afternoon, Rosalie, deeply engrossed, sat reading 
in her sumptuous library. She was just finishing the account of Monica’s 
comforting dream. Augustine, on returning from Carthage to his 
mother’s house, was driven from her presence; she could, in her patient 
hope, tolerate in her son every sin and crime—but one—heresy! And 
now that Augustine was enmeshed in the heresy of the Manicheans, 
his mother denied him the shelter of her roof. When he, the life of 
her life, had gone, she fell into a brief slumber. She dreamed: Augus- 
tine was standing near her. “Where you are, mother, there is your 
child.” 

Deliberately Rosalie closed the book. Unknowingly, she glanced 
at the news accounts on the table. Suddenly, two burning tears silently 
crept from her compressed eyelids. Her eyes had seen it all at once 
glance: “MASTERPIECE LOST OVER ROULETTE TABLE. 
COUNT OF MONTE CARLO CLAIMS MARAT’S ‘DREAM OF 
ST. MONICA.’ FEAR FOR ARTIST’S MIND.” 


III 


The ceremony was ended. Only one word was spoken during the 
entire transaction—it was an oath from a bitter heart. The curious 
onlookers who thronged about the studio lingered momentarily after 
the Count of Monte Carlo had ridden away. None there were who 
gloried in their fellow-brother’s loss and ruin. 

“Is not Fortune unkind to our Rene?” one, deeply touched by the 
scene, sympathized. 

“Indeed ; is it not tearing the heart out of him?” another questioned, 
“that Rene should thus have to surrender his ‘Monica’ at the spin of 
the wheel at the Casino.” 

Alone now in his despoiled sanctuary ! 

With the surrender of his picture, Rene Marat felt that his soul had 
leaped from its tomb of flesh; and yet, he was still alive! But he could 
change that with a draught or a bullet. Broken, abandoned, alone! 
His eyes seemed fixed to a square, fresh spot on the wall. Under it 
were the words: ‘Where you are, mother, there is your child also.” 

One who had witnessed the entire scene still remained. A woman. 
She had watched Rene; had followed him into his lonely apartment and 
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even now was not far behind him. He was still staring at the mock- 
ing, blank wall, oblivious of all that might be around him. Then—his 
trembling hand was fumbling with a sinister-looking revolver; rigidly 
his head was awaiting the pressure of the steel against the temple. Up 
came the trembling hand; then it refused to go any further. Rene had 
lost control. His grip weakened. The gun fell. 

“Rene—Idol of Paris.” There was a contemptuous sneer on his 
lips, a self-mocking one. “Too weak to end your own cursed life; too 
proud to give your flesh to the worms in the grave.” 

The quiet sound behind him did not reach the artist’s ears. For all 
he knew, he was alone. He was overpowered by violent emotion that 
now seemed to frame itself with other thoughts. For suddenly, with an 
angry gesture, he brushed from the table a photograph signed with the 
words “Lovingly, Rosalie.” Gloatingly he beheld the spoiled picture, 
and a terrible half-crazed laugh expressed beyond the shadow of a doubt 
his sentiments for the girl it represented. The woman’s heart could bear 
no more. Unwillingly a cry of horror escaped her lips. 

“Rene!” The broken form of the artist was slow to react. 

“Rene!” <A voice behind him, pleading. There was no mistaking 
it—that voice of love and longing. It was the heart-cry of his “petite 
Rose.” He dared not turn to face her. To restrain himself, his eyes 
were almost leaping from their sockets. In that instant when love found 
love, his artist-soul was touched to the quick. That magic voice had 
given birth in his mind to a new picture. It was to be for him a second 
life. Open-eyed, he tried to flash his mental image on the spot where 
his masterpiece had hung. Then he turned to look into the eyes and soul 
of Rosalie. And Rene Marat was once again the master painter, once 
again—a man. 

His eyes were red with penitence. Softly, sorrowfully came his 
whisper : “Rosalie—MY Monica; call me your Augustine.” 

And to this day, the story of Marat’s conversion is linked with the 
most prized picture in France: “A MODERN MONICA.” Deep in 
the background is the dim outline of Suicide Cemetery. In the fore- 
ground, Rene, or rather, Augustine Marat, is kneeling at the side of a 
woman; she is painted in the crystal whitness of innocence and grace. 
Her right arm is firmly held out as if to stay a threatening sky—the 
wrath of God—that is about to break down upon the guarded penitent 
at her side. It is she, the woman: Rosalie Marat Sauveur, his wife! 








For God And Country 


DANIEL O’CONNELL, THE LIBERATOR 
Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


“Never,” writes a recognized German authority, “never has history 
shown a more brilliant example of a peaceful popular leader than in 
the life of O’Connell, the Liberator of the Irish. Though only a private, 
he won over his people the authority almost of an absolute king. De- 
spised Ireland was illumined by the rays of his glory; the enslaved Irish 
were raised by him to a feeling of equality with their oppressors. From 
almost nothing he created a mighty popular party that grew with the 
rapidity of an avalanche. His agitation swayed millions, who listened 
to every word of his, obeyed every nod. He defeated in parliamentary 
struggle the proud and hard aristocracy of England and forced them 
to be just to his native land. 

“And while achieving this, he discarded all appeals to brutal force, 
to which excited princes and people are wont to have recourse. He 
checked and tamed the passions of the people even while he evoked 
‘them, and used them as mighty moral forces. His armies were free 
associations and monster mass meetings; his weapons were the living 
voice and peaceful resolutions. . . . There have probably been 
greater statesmen, but there never was a greater and purer defender of 
his people than he.” 

THE KEY: HIS FAITH 

We must look deeper into his life if we wish to find the key to this 
power of his, the explanation for his monumental achievement. “It 
sprang from the great character, generous heart and simple soul of the 
man himself,” says John J. Horgan. And he adds: “In his religion, 
above all, he found the help and the guidance to enable him to humble 
parliaments and emancipate his fellow countrymen.” — 

That a religion that has taken possession of one’s heart and the very 
sources of endeavor must have a dominant influence on one’s life and 
achievement, is self-evident. We recall, by way of example, an inter- 
view with Marshal Foch, which George S. Viereck published in the 
daily papers some time before the great Marshal’s death. 

“Did your religion exercise any influence on your career?” asked 
the interviewer. 


“Certainly it did,” answered the Marshal; “it was one of the first 
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and deepest influences in the formation of my character, and character 
is the measure of a man’s career.” 

That the Catholic Faith had taken possession of every fiber of 
O’Connell’s heart, is evident on every page of his life. 

His early attraction to the priestly vocation—the resolution he made 
when a young student of law preparing for his admission to the bar— 
the sequel to his duel with D’Esterre, his lifelong penance of wearing 
his right hand gloved as a reminder of his unworthiness—all these are 
most significant signs showing how deep his religious feelings were. 

HIS LETTERS 

“Among Protestant statesmen,” writes W. H. Lecky, in his Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland, “there was a widespread belief that he 
only used his religion as a tool for attaining the objects of his own 
selfish ambitions: But whatever else may be doubtful in the character 
of O’Connell, it is quite certain that this is untrue. No one who follows 
the details we now possess of his private life, who reads his unstudied 
letters to his dearest relations and his conversations with his most inti- 
mate friends, will doubt that at least from an early period of his mar- 
ried life he was a sincere and ardent Catholic.” 

We have already called attention to his letters. From the few we 
were able to quote we can see with what naturalness, sincerity and even 
deep emotion there flow from his pen religious and pious sentiments. 
“The will of God be done,” “May God bless you,” “Blessed be God,” 
over and over again such sentiments recur. Writing to his friend, 
Fitzpatrick, on the death of his brother, he says: 

“I deeply deplore your calamity ; but recollect how frail we are, and 
that submission to the will of God is our first duty. Blessed be His 
Holy Name.” 

HIS HOME AT DERRYNANE 

At Derrynane, his home, an atmosphere of piety reigned. There was 
a family chapel to which all the members of the household were daily 
called for prayer. An English traveler who received shelter in that 
home, and who evidently was unprepared to find the great Agitator so 
full of religious faith and fervor, wrote: 

“He kept a domestic chaplain or confessor. . . . In the observ- 
ance of his religion O’Connell was seriously zealous and regular. At 
nine o’clock every morning the bell at Derrynane rang for Mass. From 
all parts of the house trooped the members of the family, visitors and 
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servants to the chapel, and for one whole hour the place was silent as a 
tomb.’ 
AT PLAY 

Even the excitement of the hunt, a form of recreation that he en- 
joyed most fully, did not prevent his thoughts from turning easily to 
prayer. “The only thing,” says MacDonogh, in his Biography of 
O’Connell, “the only thing that ever stayed his wild career after the 
beagles, was the sound of the chapel bell ringing the mid-day Angelus. 
Turning his back on the hunt, he would take off his hat, and recite the 
prayer of that devotional service in commemoration of the Incarnation.” 

He was also a great lover of nature; but to him, it always brought 
close the thought of Nature’s God. Thus, in a letter written to Walter 
Savage Landor, in 1838, we read: 

“Perhaps if I could show you the calm and exquisite beauty of these 
capacious bays and mountain promontories softened in the pale moon- 
light which shines this lovely evening, when all which during the day 
was grand and terrific has become calm and serene in the silent tran- 
quillity of the night; perhaps you would admit that the man who has 
been so often called a ferocious demagogue is, in truth, a gentle lover 
of Nature, an enthusiast for all her beauties, fond of each gentle and 
each dreary scene, and catching from the loveliness as well as the dreari- 
ness of the ocean and Alpine scenes around, a greater ardor to promote 
the good of man in his overwhelming admiration of the mighty works 
of God.” 

LOVE FOR THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

He was noted for his regular attendance at the services of the 
church and for his strict observance of the fast and abstinence days 
prescribed. But his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was really re- 
markable. It is attested in many ways, as for instance, by the fact that 
he wrote and published a tract on the August Mystery of the Holy . 
Eucharist, but especially by his actions. 

When it was possible for him, as during his stay at home in Derry- 
nane, or in Dublin, or later in London, he attended Mass almost every 
morning. There his devotion was remarked by all who knew him. He 
rarely used a prayer-book, but knelt through the Mass with head bowed 
down and partly hid in the collar of his cloak, absorbed in mental prayer. 

About Sunday Mass he was most particular. He never allowed his 
travels or his work to interfere with his duty in this regard. Thus in 
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a letter to his wife, written during one of the busiest periods of his 
life, we find him saying: 

“T think I can be off Sunday. I do not like traveling that day, but 
it will be after Mass, of course, and perhaps I am bound to husband 
my time infinitely better than I have ever done. I will not, however, go 
unless I can do it with perfect propriety.” 

In regard to Communion, he may be looked upon as a pioneer of fre- 
quent Communion. He went to Confession and Communion at least 
once a month, in those days, long before the practice had been empha- 
sized as it is today, a rather unusual practice. He remarked with joy 
the change that was already then coming. On one occasion he said: 

“I remember that twenty-five or thirty years ago, you did not see 
more than perhaps twenty male communicants twice a year. How 
changed are things now! Every Sunday you will see many more than 
you then saw at Easter or Christmas ; and this is at all events an evidence 
that the persons who communicate, intend, at least, that they will not live 
in sin.” 

ANTICIPATING LAY RETREATS 

O’Connell may also be regarded as a pioneer in the lay retreat move- 
ment. For even in those days he was wont to retire to the Trappist 
Abbey at Mount Melleray to make a retreat in the strictest seclusion. 
Thomas Davis, the Irish poet and patriot, in a letter from Mount Mel- 
leray, dated August 26, 1843, writes to Mr. Pigot as follows: 

“By the way, I find that O’Connell made a retreat here some three 
or four years ago, and the Prior assured me that so severe a retreat 
was unknown even in the Abbey, and was considered a hard and noble 
example by the monks.” 

O’Neil Daunt tells that O’Connell was once so occupied when a mes- 
sage came that his services were required immediately in the House of 
Commons to ward off some danger that threatened his party. He an- 
swered that he would benefit the cause far more by stopping where he 
was and committing it to God in prayer. 

He knew his religion well, and studied its teaching and history con- 
tinually. For this reason he was always ready for controversy. 

RELIGION BEAUTIFUL 

But staunch as was his Faith and adherence to his Church, it was 
adorned by those qualities that make religion beautiful. 

He was really humble. This was noticeable in the readiness with 
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which he corrected every mistake that was brought to his notice, and 
is evidenced also by a little anecdote told of him during his parliamen- 
tary days. 

One morning after Mass, he went to the sacristy to ask the priest 
to hear his confession. He met Father McNeal, the young assistant, 
and said: 

“Father, will you do me the charity to hear my confession?” 

The young priest, recognizing the great man, hesitated and said: 

“Perhaps it is better I should call Doctor McGuire for you.” 

O’Connell smiled and replied: 

“Now, my dear young man, I know what you mean. You need not 
fear. I have no state affairs; you will find my confession very short 
and simple.” 

His religion was also characterized by real charity. When the 
cholera raged in Ireland and struck his own Derrynane, in 1834, O’Con- 
nell wrote to his agent: 

“As far as I am concerned, spare no expense that can possibly 
alleviate the sufferings of the people. (He was so poor himself at the 
time that he did not know how he was to meet a debt of £205.)” 

He wanted his agent to procure medical aid at any cost and send 
a doctor out into the neighboring countryside; he ordered the distribu- 
tion of coal and blankets and food. “Be prodigal of relief out of my 
means,” he commanded, “beef, bread, mutton, medicines, physician, 
everything you can think of.” And he concludes: 

“Write off to Father O’Connell to take every previous precaution, 
a Mass every possible day and getting the people to go to confession and 
Communion, rosaries and other public prayers to avert the Divine 
Wrath.” 

And his faith was sincere. The best evidence of this, I believe, is 
the set of resolutions which he made for himself during one of his 
retreats, and which he tried faithfully to keep. It is a noteworthy 
document. 

“1. To avoid all willful occasions of temptations. 


“2. To appeal to God and to invoke the Holy Virgin and the Saints 
in all real temptation. 


“3. To say the acts of faith, hope and charity every day. 
“4. To repeat as often as possible a shorter form. 
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“5. To say daily, at least, and as often as may be, a fervent act of 
contrition. 

“6. To begin every day with an unlimited offering of myself totally 
to my crucified Redeemer, and to conjure Him by all His infinite merits 
and divine charity to take.me under His direction and control in all 
things. 

“7. To meditate at least half an hour each day, possibly longer, if 
God pleases. 

“8. To say the ‘We fly to thy patronage,’ etc., and St. Bernard’s 
prayer as often as convenient, daily. 

“9, Ejaculations, invocations of the Blessed Virgin, as often daily 
as may be. 

“10. Pray daily to God, His blessed Mother, and the Saints for a 
happy death, as often as may be. 

“11. To avoid carefully small faults and venial sins, even the 
smallest. 

“12. To aim at pleasing God in all my daily actions, and to be in- 
fluenced by the love of God in all rather than by hope or fear.” 

0’CONNELL’S DEATH 

On February 8, 1847, O’Connell appeared for the last time in the 
British Parliament, to plead for his own Ireland, now in the throes of 
the plague. The man, whose imposing and powerful appearance had 
impressed all his hearers so often before, now had aged considerably ; 
his stooped shoulders, his unsteady walk, his weakened and husky voice, 
all moved the audience involuntarily to pity. O’Connell was but a 
shadow of himself. 

He recognized all this himself and it must have been a source of 
terrible suffering to him. A few days later, he fell into a serious illness, 
and the specialists who were called in, urged him to go to southern 
France to recuperate. His friend and confessor, Dr. Miley, proposed 
a visit to Rome and the Liberator at once agreed. 

‘On his arrival in France, he was met by a delegation of the Society 
for the Defense of Religious Freedom, with their President, Montalem- 
-bert. .O’Connell was Montalembert’s ideal. And the speech of welcome 
which he read to the Liberator, gave him one of the happiest and proud- 
est moments of his life. In France, O’Connell seemed to rally, and felt 
himself well enough to proceed to Italy. But Dr. Bonnet declared that 
his condition was such that he could not last long. It was a slow con- 
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gestion of the brain. ‘The great man had frequent lapses of conscious- 
ness, in which he would gesticulate and talk as if he were in Parliament 
and had an opponent to fight. 

On Saturday, May 15, he was so bad that it was thought well to 
give him the last Sacraments. He had asked for them before, but Dr. 
Miley always hoped for his recovery. Mass was said in his room, and 
after it Extreme Unction was administered. O’Connell lay there the 
whole time in silent and fervent prayer. He refused to speak of any 
matters except those pertaining to his eternal salvation. All day he 
passed in prayer. His sufferings ceased. A short time before the end 
a brief and light agony set in, and about 9:30 in the evening he passed 
away, like a child falling to sleep. 

His last wish was: 

“My body to Ireland, my heart to Rome, my soul to God.” 

(THE END) 


THREE WAYS TO LOSE A FRIEND 





Religion, says Dr. Henry Hallam Tweedy, of Yale University, as 
quoted in The Witness, is lost in three ways, which he describes as 
follows : 

“There are three ways to lose a friend. You can stab him in the 
back; you can lose him by lying to him or stealing from him; or you 
can get rid of him by simply dropping him. 

“Religion can be lost in the same way. Some have murdered it 
with outrageous immorality; some have destroyed it with insincerity 
and hypocrisy; and others starve it to death. Too many otherwise 
thoughtful persons are starving their religion.” 


Says the “gloomy” Dean Inge: “In the Roman Law, in the Catholic 
Church, and in liberal education based on the classics, Rome is as much 
alive today as she was under Constantine. The Eternal City still sits on 
her Seven Hills, and perhaps will sit forever.” 


The poorest people are not always those who lack money. Some of 
the very poorest have nothing else but money. 


Keep your conscience clear that nothing may disturb the tranquillity 
of your soul. 
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Appropriation or a Donation? 


M. S. KALLENBACH 

“As a matter of fact,” repeated the Reverend Superior, “the Alumni 
has pledged us fifty thousand dollars if the students will raise the first 
fifty thousand. Now we know that Mr. Carstairs may be led to donate 
part of this—he is quoted as being generously inclined. Who will vol- 
unteer to approach him upon the subject?” 

Just half the room advanced toward the platform. 

“Only one is needed,” a radiantly smiling Superior lifted his hand, 
pleased with the impulse which had caught the room. “George Calvert, 
you may take the job. Report to the Brother for your traveling ex- 
penses and take the train that leaves at 8:10. You will reach your 
destination about 9:30 tonight. The reverend pastor of Carsdale will 
meet you and take you to the home of Mr. Carstairs and introduce you. 


The rest is up to you. Boys, you may retire.” 
* 3 


As the heavy passenger train eased up before enternig the little town 
of Carsdale, George Calvert arose and sought the porter at the rear 
of the train, leaving his overcoat of semi-military cut, with gold chevrons 
of a cross (the college insignia) upon the sleeves, folded neatly across 
the top of his overnight bag. The passenger behind, a slight swarthy 
man, arose when Calvert left his seat, and walking leisurely toward the 
opposite door, lifted the coat and bag easily as he passed it. In another 
moment he had left the car with them, slipping off the train into the 
darkness. 

When the train stopped at the station only two men dropped off. 
Neither one the student, George Calvert. 

As the train rolled away into the night, a man stepped upon the 
platform from the lower end. No one would have suspected that be- 
neath the semi-military overcoat, with the gold cross chevrons, breathed 
the soul of a thief. Suit case in hand, dapper and trim, he appeared 
an ordinary traveler. As a matter of fact, he was an artist in his line. 
A much-sought burglar out upon another job. He had “snitched” the 
overcoat as a good disguise. 

A “tip” about the wealth in the home of the Carstairs brought him 
into this ground, somewhat new to him. He would snoop about a bit, 
locate the house and wait his chance to break in. 
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As he quickly stepped off the platform, grateful for the gloom, there 
came the sound of heavy rapid steps behind him, and a large fleshy hand 
suddenly clapped upon his shoulder. 

“Well, here you are at last,” boomed a hearty voice. “I’ve had a 
hard time to catch you.” 

The masquerader turned as if shot. He paled as he eyed the huge 
furred figure now beside him. 

“Plain-clothes man,” flashed through his mind; but he stiffened and, 
remembering the coat, saluted like a manikin. “Pardon, sir, you have 
the advantage of me,” he stammered. 

“T know it—I have,” agreed the speaker, and two hands gripped the 
long thin hands of the thief, pumping them up and down heavily. “I 
know you thought to catch us unawares, but we’re not napping, not us. 
But I’m glad to get hold of you, anyhow.” 

The doubtful meaning of the speech shook the thief —the prospects 
of a pair of handcuffs rattled him. He would try to bluff it out. 

“Excuse me,” he blustered, “you’re quite mistaken. “I don’t know 
you. I’m visiting a friend here—” 

“Yes, yes,” the heavy voice agreed, “I know that. Our pastor hoped 
to meet you himself and bring you up to the house, but a sick call came 
so he ’phoned me. I'll introduce myself. I’m Carstairs. Now, Mr. 
Calvert, is it? The car is waiting.” 

“Calvert, Calvert,” a sudden light broke in upon the thief. “Got me 
wrong.” He felt somewhat easier. He could hardly keep step with his 
host toward the car. ‘What to do now, I wonder?” 

“My house is only across the street from the church—you can get 
to early Mass in the morning, if you wish,” Carstairs smiled back at the 
thin figure a little in the rear. 

The latter looked up at the speaker quizzically. So they thought 
he would go to church after the job, did they? Gosh, things were get- 
ting funny. But he made no comment, as Carstairs jovially talked on, 
seemingly content to do all of it. 

“Here we are,” he almost shouted, indeed the thief was a little un- 
easy at the.loud tone—he wasn’t used to it, somehow. Stumbling up 
the steps after Carstairs, he was almost blinded by the blaze of lights 
that sprang at them as the door opened. As his vision slowly cleared, 
he felt, rather than saw, a dignified gray-haired woman advancing with 
outstretched hands. A long rope of lustrous pearls caught and held 
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his shifting eyes. “This is indeed an honor to our house,” she said cor- 
dially shaking his hand. “I am so glad you have come.” 

The guest, quite overcome for a moment, quickly recovered and 
pressed her hand limply. It wasn’t often he was welcomed like this 
upon his visits. 

“Thank you,” he finally stammered. “I hope my stay will be both 
pleasant—and—a—-profitable one.” 

“T’m quite sure it will,” agreed Mrs. Carstairs generously. “Come, 
Jenkins,” she beckoned a servant, “show Mr. Calvert his room. Then 
turning to the thief she continued, “We have dined, but if you—” 

“No, no, hastily replied the guest, “I'll retire at once because I must 
be up early and will probably make an early exit.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Carstairs smiled at him, “do just as you please. 
The house is yours. Any student from the college is most welcome.” 

The intruder thanked her again—he was very sure to make good 
use of her hospitality—in fact, he knew he would. But she had said 
“student”—ah, yes, the coat. She must have been expecting a student 
from the college. He looked at the chevron closely. He had not noticed 
it before in the gloom. A gold cross—that fellow in the train must 
have been a student priest. His thoughts were chaotic. But when he 
found himself in the luxurious bedroom, all scruples vanished. He 
gloated over the solid silver appointments on the dresser. “Me a priest!” 
he chuckled. “I’ve been a cop, a valet and a skirt, but I’ve never had to 
enter the church before to make a haul.” Cheered by his joke, he slipped 
beneath the covers of the bed fully clothed, determined to loot the house 
as soon as it quieted down. 

There was a long wait, however. A distant clock had struck one 
before he opened his door and crossed the corridor. He had taken only 
two steps when—alas !—the hospitable Carstairs! 

“Want anything?” challenged a heavy whisper. 

Well now—did he? 

Embarrassed, he stood quite mute. 

“I know,” continued the whisper, “you’d like to TAKE something 
and I don’t blame you.” And before he knew it, his host was out in 
the corridor beside him holding out a bottle and glass. “Help yourself 
whenever you want to,” he was invited. “Traveling is tiresome!” 

Gratefully the thief acknowledged that it was. 
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“Take all you want,” again the cordial whisper and his host dis- 
appeared. 

As the door closed on him, the thief returned to his own bedside. 
“What a wow!” he chuckled. “Take all you want! Help yourself! 
Maybe I won’t and then some, just as soon as I get the chance.” 

In about another hour, he again ventured to chance and had reached 
the bottom of the stairs with his suitcase half filled, when he heard the 
heavy tread of feet above. He looked up. 

It was Mrs. Carstairs! 

What now? The suitcase seemed suddenly to weigh a ton. How 
could he explain. Suddenly he stiffened and pushing the suitcase stiffly 
before him, he stared vacantly and stalked about as would a sleep walker. 
Mrs. Carstairs came quickly down the steps. 

“You poor thing,” she murmured sympathetically, “a sleep walker.” 
Then shaking his arm she said louder, “Wake, wake!” 

With a well simulated start, the thief awoke. “Ah, the bathroom, 
where is it?” he sleepily asked. 

_ “Poor soul,” said the good-natured woman, “you thought it was 
morning and you wanted your bath. Come, you must get back to bed 
again.” 

Now apparently fully awake, the thief thanked her effusively. 

“T’ll watch and listen; now don’t worry,” she assured him. “If I 
hear anything, I’ll come right out to you,” he heard as he again entered 
his room. 

And faithful hostess that she was, Mrs. Carstairs indeed listened 
to many suspicious noises that night. Again and again, she emerged 
from her room, but though she heard, she saw nothing, the thief took 
good care of that. Toward morning, she fell into heavy slumber. 

Just as the first faint pink streaks came into the Eastern sky and 
tinted the heavy morning mist, a door opened noiselessly, and a slim 
figure quietly emerged, covered with a military coat and lifting with 
much effort a bulging suitcase. Cautiously peering about, the figure 
tiptoed toward the gate, just as a taxi broke through the fog and halted 
before it. Taken back by the sudden appearance of the car, the thief 
dropped down behind the hedge, lining the front lawn, but not before 
the keen eyes of the passenger inside the taxi had caught a glimpse of 
the coat. Springing out before the driver had a chance to open the 
door, the owner of the coat vaulted over the hedge and caught the 
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flapping cape of the coat. Quite as quickly the thief slipped out of it 
and doubling on his tracks, reached the cab. Before the driver sensed the 
intention, the car disappeared in the mist. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” swore the driver; “the nerve of that!” 

“Catch him, quick!” came back in panting accents from his late 
passenger, lugging a heavy suitcase, after him. “He’s gone!” Then 
Calvert, for it was he, left the bulging pack fall to the ground. “Come,” 
he said, “we'll wake the house and telephone the police. Something 
wrong here. He had my coat on. I missed it on the train.” 

Between them they lugged the suitcase up on the porch and pushed 
impatiently upon the electric bell. It was fully two minutes before a 
half-clad butler opened the door, inclined to be somewhat unpleasant so 
early in the morning. 

“Mr. Carstairs, please,” the student spoke. 

“Mr. Carstairs is not up, sir,” the truculent butler replied. 

“T’ll wait inside for him. Let this taxi use your phone—I’ll explain 
to Mr. Carstairs.” 

The butler stepped aside and both men entered. Quickly the driver 
reported the theft of his car to headquarters while the bewildered butler 
looked on in amazement. It was then young Calvert opened the suitcase 
and further bewildered him by the display of all the family silver, jewels, 
and heirlooms. With the recognition of the plunder, came back a small 
measure of the servant’s sanity. 

“Why—why—these are ours,” he stammered; “where did you get 
them?” His attitude became threatening as he faced young Calvert. 

The latter, beckoned to the taxi man for verification and told how 
he had sighted his overcoat on the intruder—he had sought it long on 
the train, after it disappeared—and thus—missed his station. Since the 
thief had escaped, would the butler please call Mr. Carstairs, as he must 
apologize for the delay of coming. 

“But—but—you did—did—come,” sputtered the butler. 

“Not I. Please call your master and I’ll explain to him.” 

“They'll never get over it,” moaned the flustered butler. “Just 
think, I heard the missus tell the man himself he was welcome to the 
whole house. Why—’” a light seemed to dawn upon the servant—“they 
must have thought he was you.” 


“Exactly,” agreed the young man. “Now will you rouse them?” 
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Late that evening the faculty of the college read in the Evening 

News: 
Robbery in Carsdale! 
Plunder Recovered by Student—White Cross College. 

Jewels and Silver—Priceless Heirlooms of Untold Value Found. 
Delighted Owner Donates Forty Thousand Dollars to College Drive. 
Student Turns His Reward Over to College. 

But before the edition reached the streets, a very white and shaken 
young man gave himself up to the chief of police in Aurora, about fifty 
miles outside of Carsdale. He admitted robbing the Carstairs residence 
but told how the plunder had been left behind in the struggle to escape. 
He was insistent that a telegram be dispatched to Carstairs not to sus- 
pect the young student priest. “Tell them I ‘snitched’ the coat for a dis- 
guise,” he repeated again and again. 

“Why did you give yourself up?” asked the Judge at his hearing. 

“Tt was the cross on the sleeve,” said the prisoner. “I couldn’t get 
away from the Cross.” 


OUR LORD WAS RIGHT 


A short time ago Prof. Robert J. Hutchen, of Meadville Theological 
School, was addressing the Unitarian General Alliance on “The Sub- 
conscious of Personality and Its Conflicts.” He made the following 
remarks which suggest our title: 

“The Roman Catholic Church has always had a remarkable insight 
in facing the facts of life, whether pleasant or unpleasant. 

“In the Confessional the Catholic Church has provided an instru- 
mentality by which the individual, especially if he is uneducated, can 
express to a responsible person his fear and weaknesses and so in turn 
learn to master himself. Our modern Gospel must be self-knowledge, 
self-reverence, self-expression through self-control. Our conscious 
mind must be used to discipline and integrate the great impulses of our 
primary unconscious.” 

The Church has known these things from the beginning, although 
she has not used such big words in saying it. But, the Catholic Church 
did not invent the Confessional; she does not and cannot claim that 
honor. Our Lord gave us the Confessional. 


There is little in the world worth doing without patience. 
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OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 


The Story Of Perpetual Help 


CHAP. XI THE HISTORIC TABLET EXPLAINED 
C. A. Semet, C.Ss.R. 








Such being the case, we are of the opinion that the merchant stole 
the Picture, not from a motive of piety, but from a desire of gain; that 
he intended to sell it to some church in Italy, which he knew from for- 
mer journeys wanted just such a picture, and was not unwilling to pay a 
considerable sum. 

A still more convincing argument for the sacreligious theft of the 
Picture is seen in the fact that the merchant was—as we might expect— 
during the furies always careful not to expose it, not even of the storm. 
“He made no mention of the precious Image,” writes Rev. B. D’Orazio, 
C.Ss.R., “for he feared lest his fellow-voyagers would consider the 
storm a punishment for his crime, and would cast him, like Jonas of 
old, into the raging sea.” Many pictures there are which portray the 
merchant holding aloft the sacred Image while sailors, on bended knee 
and outstretched hands, implore a Mother’s help. But this is only art: 
and artists do not always paint the truth. Theirs is rather the task to 
make pictures that catch the eye, chain the fancy, and fire man’s emo- 
tions for the beautiful. Needless to say, this distortion of truth is con- 
demned by the tablet itself. How clearly it states: “Though they knew 
nothing of the Picture on board, they prayed to God and the Virgin.” 
Besides, had the. Picture been exposed to view; could not the sailors, 
especially if they were Cretans, have snatched it from the merchant’s 
grasp and returned it to the church whence it had been stolen? Finally, 
the tablet tells us that when the sailors found themselves in the midst 
of the storm—and storms on the Mediterranean in those days generally 
spelled the ship’s destruction—they forthwith begged their heavenly 
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Queen to intercede for them with God, and obtain for them a safe land- 
ing; and who is there that would devote God’s power or will to save 
from utter ruin that ship so unconsciously bearing the priceless burden 
of Perpetual Help? That Picture which by a Divine decree, was des- 
tined to confer untold blessings on Rome and the world! 

“As it was God’s will,” concludes the tablet, “they reached the port 
which they sought.” Just where this port was we do not know. Carocci 
suggests the port of Rome, understanding, unless we err, the port of 
Ostia on the Tiber. But we are loath to admit this for three reasons: 
first, the tablet, far from mentioning that port, mentions no port at all; 
second, considering that Crete, and, therefore, her merchant marine, 
was subject to Venice, we think it more likely that the ship plying be- 
tween Crete and Venice was sailing the Adriatic and, consequently, 
would have found a haven on Italy’s eastern, instead of on her western 
shores, where Rome was located ; and third, from the tablet’s account, it 
would seem that a whole year passed between the merchant’s landing and 
his subsequent arrival in the city of Rome. Hence the port of Rome 
seems to be out of the question; but to name the exact port we are 
unable; we can merely suggest possible ports, such as Brundisium, Bari, 
Tarentum or Venice. 

In regard to the year that welcomed Perpetual Help to Rome we 
are in like manner somewhat uncertain, for the tablet has nothing defi- 
nite. Nevertheless from the two definite specifications of time it records, 
we can calculate the date quite approximately. The first informs us 
that a year elapsed between the merchant’s landing and his subsequent 
coming to Rome; and the second that the Roman’s wife retained the 
Picture in her bedroom for nine months. This shows that at least two 
years flowed by before the Picture was enshrined in St. Matthew’s 
Church. 

But since the Picture was enthroned in St. Matthew’s only in 1499, 
and since two years transpired prior to this, we deduce confidently that 
the merchant brought the Picture to Italy at least as early as the year 
1497. However, it would be wrong to suppose that we should not seek 
an earlier date, for this estimate does not embrace two other important 
facts: first, the length of time that must have intervened between the 
merchant’s arrival in Rome, and his prolonged sickness, and his death; 
and second, the time that must have passed between the individual ap- 
paritions. If all these periods were known, they would, we believe, 
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reduce the date considerably. In fact, were you to visit San Alfonso’s 
Church in Rome today, you would perhaps be greatly surprised to read 
on a tablet hanging close to the original Picture so early a date as 1480. 
We could—though not without some difficulty—accept this date, but we 
prefer to consider it untenable, in fact, erroneous, not only because of 
what we have already said, but especially in view of these two reasons: 
first, little, if indeed any, authority is to be attached to that tablet, owing 
to the fact that it was not printed more than fifty years ago; and sec- 
ond, because, in all probability, that date was taken—for want of better 
evidence at the time—from the very inaccurate and unscientific accounts 
by Marriotti and Panciroli. If this date (1480) were correct, then, 
since history shows our Picture came to St. Matthew’s only in 1499, 
we would be compelled to believe that it was in the merchant’s keeping 
for over nineteen years. But this seems too unlikely to merit belief. 
However, this much is certain: that our Picture came to Rome at 
a most crucial period of her history—that period commonly designated 
as the Renaissance, or, the rebirth of art and of letters—when men, 
misguided in their sanguine zeal and over-respect for the past, sought 
to overthrow Christianity’s grand culture and lead back the wanton 
days of Paganism. In Pagan times, they said, the arts flourished, learn- 
ing was esteemed, letters were honored and sung. So they hastened 
back to the art that was Rome and the culture that was Greece. In 
their wild enthusiasm to drink at the fountain-heads of art and culture, 
they overlooked the poison that coursed in their limpid waters. They 
drank, and drank deep, and felt refreshed from their drinking. But 
alas! only too late did they discover their mistake. Conquered by their 
own folly they lay, like the slain upon a battlefield, victims to the vices 
of sin. Christ they had forgotten; His teaching they had spurned. 
Instead they had fallen down before pagan gods, and worshiped pagan 
poets and pagan philosophers. Like the widow bewailing the glory that 
was once Jerusalem’s, Rome—Christian Rome—looked on and wept; 
and tears—great scalding tears—were wrung from her eyes as she 
watched, impotent, the blood-stained hands of Immorality—pluck the 
heart of virtue from the sheep of Christ. Then it was that she “who 
alone is destroyer of all heresies in the entire world,” appeared upon 
the scene. Hearts were gladdened and faces smiled; prayers, joyous, 
grateful prayers, sounded from every lip, for she had come, she who 
was their strength, their life, their sweetness, and their hope; in fine, 
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their Mother of Perpetual Help. She would help them, and she did. 
The evil she uprooted, the vice she put to flight, the sin she blotted out— 
ah, who can tell? Who can tell the souls she saved, the faith she ex- 
cited, the hearts she quickened into glowing life? 

That was centuries ago. Nor have the intervening years shortened 
her arm. Today as yesterday she offers her help to all who ask it, and 
never is it asked in vain. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


“Dear Fathers: I am enclosing five dollars as offering in thanks- 
giving to Our Mother of Perpetual Help for the ready sale of a piece 
of property which we have held for over seventeen years. Our prayers 
for its sale were heard when the first prospective buyer looked the 
piece over. 

“Another request I have and it is this: Please pray for my aged 
mother, who is threatened with diabetes. Her health is very bad just 
now. If Our Mother hears our prayers also in this I shall make an- 
other offering in her honor.” (Mauston, Wis.) 

* a * 

“One of the tenants who had been living in my house for over four 
years suddenly notified me that he intended to move out. I was worried 
and confided my worry to a member of St. Alphonsus parish. This 
lady spoke to me of the Novena of Tuesdays at your church. I began 
at once to make this Novena in honor of Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help. 

“After the third Tuesday my house was again rented—through Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help. I enclose five dollars for a High Mass of 
Thanksgiving to be sung in her honor. I wish also to thank the Con- 


gregation for their prayers for my intention.” (N. O.) 
* * «© 


“A very dear friend of mine had a serious quarrel with her husband 
and as a result he left her. 

When I heard this sad news I began immediately to make the Nine 
Tuesdays in honor of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, asking that through 
this good Mother’s intercession the husband would peacefully return. 

“After the first Tuesday he returned. Many thanks to Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help and good St. Joseph.” (N. O.) 
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“I am paying for two double cottages through the H——- Agency. 
About the first of August three of my tenants notified me that they 
were going to move out. I was very hard put without them. Having 
heard of the favors being granted at your church by Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help on occasions of the nine Tuesdays, I began to make 
them, asking as a favor that my houses should be rented again by the 
first of October. 

“On my third Tuesday one tenant notified me that she had changed 
her mind about moving out and would lease for at least another year. 
On the fifth Tuesday we secured a good tenant for the other house. 
And on the eighth Tuesday another tenant also decided to remain in 
her part of one of the houses. I also collected rent for four months 
which was past due. 

“T feel that I owe all this to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. I am 


enclosing five dollars for a High Mass of thanksgiving.” (N. O.) 
* * * 


“T wish to thank Our Mother of Perpetual Help for the following 
favor granted: 

“My brother was out of work for over two years. He was very 
much discouraged because of his inability of getting the positions he 
applied for. 

“Mother and I made several Novenas without result. Finally we 
decided to attend the High Mass on Saturdays. We did so, receiving 
Holy Communion and asking incessantly that Our Mother would secure 
a position for brother. 


“Not long after completing the Nine Saturdays we received a letter 
from brother saying that he had gotten a position which was very sat- 
isfactory and that he liked the work. 

“We were happy to receive the good news and we know that he got 
the place through the intercession of Our Mother of Perpetual Help. 

“My brother promised a dollar a month as long as the position lasted. 
Enclosed is the first dollar.” 

(N. B.—This would indicate that what St. Alphonsus said is also 


to be applied in this case: “Some favors are obtained only through 
the Mass.” Ed.) 


It’s only by labor that thought can be made healthy, and only by 
thought that labor can be made happy.—Ruskin. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


THE PATH OF HISTORY 










































In an interesting account of the first steps of his ascent to the 
Church, “the City seated on a hill,” Bishop Brownlow, of the diocese 
of Clifton, England, wrote: 

“T happened to have some correspondence and conversation with a 
member of the Plymouth Brethren persuasion, on the constitution of 
the Christian Church. We agreed to read the New Testament together 
alternately at each other’s house. We began to read the Acts of the 


Apostles. 
“When we came to the fifteenth verse of the first chapter, ‘In those 
days Peter, rising up in the midst of the brethren,’ etc, . . . my 


friend paused and said: 

“You see the spirit of Popery showed itself in the Church at a 
very early period.’ 

“His remark made a deep impression upon me, and I resolved to 
study the early records of the Church in order to discover whether 
what I then understood by ‘Popery’ was or was not an essential part of 
Christianity.” 

In the course of his study he was led into the Church. 


TO HEAR HER VOICE 





Queen Alexandra, mother of King George V of England, was ad- 
mired for her beauty and graciousness; but she won all hearts by her 
kindness and charity. She was a native of Denmark, where she was 
also beloved and affectionately remembered by all classes of persons, 
high and low, rich and poor. 

One day, after she had been living in England for a long time as 
wife of the former King Edward VII, a message came to her from 
the Danish Court, which for a moment caused her to feel sad and home- 
sick. An old friend of her mother was very ill and begged to see the 
“dear Princess” once more before she died. 
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“I want to hear her voice once more,” was the message the suffering 
old lady sent. 

Queen Alexandra could not make the long journey at that time, but 
she bought a dictagraph, spoke into it a long and loving greeting to her 
old friend, and sent it to Denmark by a special messenger. 


A REAL SCIENTIST CONFESSES 


One of the greatest chemists of France, who made a number of con- 
tributions to organic chemistry, Charles Moreu, professor at the College 
of France, and a member of the Academy of Sciences, died recently. 
The funeral was held at Biarritz, and on the occasion of the obsequies, 
the Gazette of Biarritz printed some hitherto unpublished writings of 
the scientist which contain moving expressions of Faith. 

Questioned several years ago by the Figaro, a French newspaper, 
as to what he thought concerning the relations between the religious 
sentiment and science, Moreu replied: 

“At first science and religion appeared to be mutually antagonistic. 
Then, in the measure that I advanced in understanding and became by 
this fact, a more ignorant ‘savant,’ this opposition disappeared, and for 
a very long time it has been to me only a memory.” 

In the statements just published he says: 

“Contemplate, admire, study, observe, scrutinize, note, weigh, com- 
pare, examine, all the fantasies, all the audacities. And, your reason 
over-reached, impotent, vanquished, vindicate if you can a sentiment of 
humility before the prodigious enigma whose grandeur overwhelms and 
confounds you. Or, if you cannot do this, avow the irresistible need 
of a conclusion, and, obeying the profound aspirations of your soul, tell 
us if the idea does not appear to you of some Being all-powerful and 
all-perfect, of some Superbeing, author and legislator of the physical 
universe and of the moral world. 

“You come to apprehend God, but it is only after you have invaded 
the domain accessible to scientific investigation where intelligence reigns ; 
you arrive at the domain of sentiment, you are on the threshold of 
religion; positive science is far behind.” 


Life eternal is an infinitely precious good which Jesus Christ merited 
for us by His death; hence it is that God punishes our souls for the little 
desire which we have had for it on earth. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





ONE THAT NEVER FORGETS 





It is so easy to forget. Our memories seem sometimes to be given 
us not to remember, as a small boy is once reported to have said, but to 
forget with. And this is so true about our dear ones dead. 

Fathers and mothers, husband and wives, sons and daughters, broth- 
ers and sisters, relatives and friends—we all have loved ones who have 
gone before, and, perhaps, for years have been crying out to us from 
God’s prison-house of love in the words of holy Job: “Have pity on 
me, have pity on me, at least you, my friends, because the hand of the 
Lord hath touched me.” We don’t think of this, or, if we do, we for- 
get. Such plaintive pleadings we forget, even during November, the 
month of the Holy Souls. 

And how soon, alas, we do forget. Forgetfulness, some one has 
aptly said, appears to be the sad heritage bequeathed by life to death. 
“Out of sight, out of mind,” is so true, after all. Whilst the blow that 
death has struck still resounds within our hearts and we smart under the 
recent wound, perhaps we remember; but, as the months wear on, the 
remembrance vanishes with our grief. Time brings with other asso- 
ciations new friendships, and not seldom ere the grass over the new-dug 
grave has taken root, the once loved one has passed out of our life 
forever like a dream of long ago. 

But there is one that never forgets. A mother may forget the child 
of her bosom; that child may in turn forget the mother that bore him: 
the Church remembers always. In her Christ-like charity she fondly 
cherishes the memory of each and every one of her children; above all, 
of those who are expiating in purgatorial fires unworthy deeds done 
in the flesh. On her thousands of altars throughout the world, “from 
the rising of the sun to the going down,” she has her anointed priest, 
who in the presence of the Immaculate Lamb daily offer up this touch- 
ing prayer: “Remember, O Lord, thy servants and handmaids who 
have gone before us with the sign of the faith and sleep of peace. 

To these, O Lord, and to all that sleep in Christ, grant, we 
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beseech Thee, a place of refreshment, light and peace. Through the 
same Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

As dutiful children, let us imitate Mother Church and never forget 
our beloved dead, but pray unceasingly that they may, through the mercy 
of God and the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, rest in the peace of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 


SHALL THEY PLEAD IN VAIN? 


St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, was the son of Monica, the child 
of her tears and her prayers. For seventeen years she had struggled 
and pleaded with God for the soul of her erring and wandering son. 
Her prayer, like every sincere prayer that wells up from a mother’s 
heart, was heard. Augustine came back to the true fold and in time 
became a Bishop and by his writings, an undying defender of the Faith 
he had lost for a time. 


But the loved Monica lay slowly dying. The Master was waiting 
with the welcome which every faithful mother will receive. Augustine, 
her boy and now God’s anointed, sat beside her whispering prayerful 
words to her who ever loved to pray. He held in his her long, slim, 
wrinkled hand and looked into her eyes dimming with the film of death. 
The eyes were sunken, the cheeks hollow, the lips thin and drawn, but 
on the whole earth there was no face so beautiful and sweet, as his 
mother’s dying face. 


Ere she died, turning to Augustine she made one last request, one 
last prayer, in a soft and tender whisper: “Lay this body anywhere,” 
said Monica to her son, “be not concerned about that; only this I beg 
of you, that, wheresoever you be, you make remembrance of me at the 
Lord’s altar.” And St. Augustine, like a dutiful son, mindful of that 
last request, asks for a charitable remembrance in the following pathetic 
words: “And do Thou inspire, O Lord, my God, do Thou inspire Thy 
servants, my brethren, Thy children, my masters, whom I serve with 
my voice and very heart, and my writings, that so many as shall read 
this, shall remember at Thy altar, Thy handmaid, Monica, with Patricius, 
formerly her husband.” 


When King Louis of France lay dying on the burning sands of 
Africa during the siege of Tunis, feeling that his last hour had come 
and that he was putting aside forever his royal crown and passing on 
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to his child the regal scepter, this was the last message to his son that 
fell from lips that were to speak no more: “Dear son, I pray thee 
that thou wilt help me with Masses and prayers, and that thou wilt send 
to the congregations of the kingdom of France to ask their prayers for 
my soul, and that thou wilt desire that our Lord may give me part in 
all the good deeds thou wilt perform.” “One thing I desire of thee,” 
said Saint Margaret of Scotland to Theodoric when dying, “that as long 
as thou livest, thou wilt remember my poor soul in thy Masses and 
prayers.” 

It is told of a wealthy Catholic, who had been neglectful of his 
religious duties, that he got happily the ministrations of the priest in 
his last moments. At his funeral there was a solemn High Mass and 
the usual guarded expressions by the celebrant lest he hurt the feelings 
of the relatives. The widow and family were left with over a million, 
and during the year there was only one Mass offered up for the repose 
of his soul. That was at the request and expense of a poor widow 
whom he had befriended during life. 

We kneel round the coffin with tears in our eyes and count those 
who come to the church and the funeral, and it would be much better 
to count the beads of our rosary. We number the automobiles in the 
sad procession to the grave; it were happier for the dead if we num- 
bered the Communions we offered for their spirits. Flowers—tributes 
of affection—are laid on the grave, when it were a thousand times better 
to incur that expense in having Masses said for the repose of their souls, 
which lie, like the paralytic at the pool, with none to help them. 


A TRIBUTE TO FATHER MELVIN 


A reader of THE Licuorian sends in the following beautiful tribute 
to the late Father Melvin: 

How very often, do written words help when one is very tired and 
weary of—shall I say?—life! Many months ago some of the written 
works of “James Smiley, C.Ss.R.,” helped me and thereafter I read 
anything I could find in THe Licuorran by him. Someone kindly told 
me that he and Rev. J. Melvin were the same; so I also read his stories. 
Today I read of his death, and you who have known and loved him, 
will surely be glad to know how his words helped at least one on ‘The 
King’s Highway.’ 

I am sending a poem, a slight tribute to his memory. 
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“JAMES SMILEY, C.SS.R. 
I only know him through the words he wrote— 
Reflections, surely, of a noble heart 
Made strong, perhaps, by suffering and trial, 
And bravely playing on life’s stage his part. 


But now the play is o’er—the curtain falls— 
The hero’s time has come for his reward: 
He has been called to everlasting peace 
Within the realms of God, his King and Lord. 


I wish to pay a tribute to the name 
Of this good poet-priest—God’s very own; 
In many, many prayers I weave the name 
Of him, whom I have loved, but never known.—M. C. D. 


A WORD OF PRAISE 


A word of sincere praise is sometimes the best way to lead someone 
to put forth his best endeavors. This makes me glad to pass on a word 
of praise which the Rt. Rev. Nicolas Dobrecic, Archbishop of Antivari 
and Primate of Serbia, spoke in favor of American Catholics, and which 
the German press commented upon approvingly. The Archbishop said: 

“T admire the wonderful piety of American Catholics. In Europe 
the Irish and Germans had won my admiration because of the profundity 
of their love for Religion; but in the United States I find a greater 
idealism and I state that there they love Religion more than in many 
European countries.” 


HANDS 


Pauline Jaricot, the foundress of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, while working among the workmen in her brother-in-law’s 
factory, conceived a deep and lasting friendship for the workingman. 

When someone complimented her on her hands, she would reply: 

“Don’t speak of my hands; they show how idle I am; speak of the 
great horny hands of the Christian workingman. I never look at such 


hands without respect, for they contribute in a large measure to expiate 
the sins of the world.” 
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SCIENCE AND SENSE 





There is a fantastic fable told in an old volume of Oriental stories 
that holds a lesson which even our modern world might take to heart. 

There once lived four brothers—three of whom were learned in 
worldly wisdom—expert in the ways of science. But the fourth brother 
was backward and ignorant—and moreover seemed to have little desire 
to learn. 

One day the four boys were walking through a woods when they 
came upon the bare, shining skeleton of a lion. The fourth brother’s 
ignorance had always been a sore point with the others—and now they 
wished to display to him the superiority of their condition. 

“Do you see these dried-out bones?” said the first to the ignorant 
one. “By the power of my knowledge I will cover them with flesh as 
once they were.” And he passed his hands over the skeleton and in- 
stantly it was covered with flesh. 

“And I,” said the second learned brother, “will by my science give 
back to this dead animal its tawny mane and shining skin.” He, too, 
made his passes over the form, and his word was done. 


“T will do still more,” said the third. “I will put life into this beast, 
so that it may roam the forests as it did before.” And he stepped for- 
ward to display his power. 

“Wait!” said the fourth brother, the ignorant one. “Do no such 
thing, for the lion then will rise up and devour us.” 

But they only laughed at his fears, condescending at last to allow 
him to climb a tree before the last feat of science would be accom- 
plished. 

Then the fourth brother invoked the power of his knowledge over 
the lion. It stretched and yawned; it rose up slowly and looked around; 
then with a great roar it set upon the three brothers and tore them to 
pieces. 

Superior wisdom, concludes the tale, often leads men to their own 
destruction. It is common sense that saves them. 


Kind words do not cost much. They never blister the tongue. We 
never heard of any mental trouble arising from this quarter. Though 
they do not cost much, yet they accomplish much. They make other 
people good natured. 








| Catholic Events 


Twenty-five members of the American Hierarchy are expected to 
come from all parts of the country to Mobile, Alabama, to attend the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the founding of the diocese. 
The celebration will take place November 10 to 12. Under the leader- 
ship of their Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, D.D., clergy and 
laity of the diocese are now engaged in elaborate preparations for the 
great event, which will undoubtedly be one of the most significant 
Catholic observances ever held in the entire South. 

* * * 

American Education Week is to be observed this year from Novem- 
ber 11 to 17, and the Department of Education of the N. C. W. C., for 
the ninth consecutive year, is giving free distribution to the outline of 
a program particularly adapted to the needs of Catholic schools in their 
participation in the observance. “This program intended to promote 
sound discussion of the present needs and past achievements of Catholic 
education, should meet the most exacting requirements of our educa- 
tional institutions.” 





* * * 


The Missionary Catechists, whose work is to teach catechism and to 
carry on a program of social welfare work in home mission fields, have 
extended their field to take in three extensive mission centers in New 
Mexico. The first of these missions, Granta, is under the care of Rev. 
Robert Kalt, O.F.M., who has been in the mission field for 37 years. 
Father Kalt is in charge of 24 missions, comprising approximately 5,000 
square miles of territory, an area about as large as the combined states 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

The second of these Missions is located at Chaperito, N. M., where 
the Rev. William Bickhous experiences great difficulty in reaching his 
missions, some of which are fifty and sixty miles from his home mission. 
The parish is extremely poor. Santa Rosa, the third new mission to 
be opened this fall, also offers an extensive field for missionary work. 

* * * 

The Rev. George F. Kettell, S.T.D., resident chaplain of the 
Nazareth Motherhouse, Pittston, Rochester, N. Y., was elected National 
Chaplain of the American Legion, at its eleventh annual convention, 
which was held at Louisville, Ky. 

Father Kettell was elected by acclamation. It had been expected 
that a Protestant minister, also a veteran, would be advanced by his 
friends for the office, but instead he nominated Father Kettell. His 
election was the signal for a tremendous ovation. 

Father Kettell was commissioned in the United States Army March 
3, 1918, and before leaving for France served at Fort Williams, Me. 
Abroad he was stationed at St. Leonard and Bordeaux. He was dis- 
charged at Camp Dix with the rank of Lieutenant. 
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A new religious order has been founded at Beeville, Texas, to con- 
vert the Indians in Mexico. Missionary work will be carried on among 
the Nayaritos, near Nayarit and Jalisco in the Archdiocese of Guadala- 
jara; the Coros, near Tepic; the Huicholes, and many others. 

The new order, known as the Guadalupian Missionaries, was 
founded at the special request of the Mexican hierarchy and has the 
permission and approval of Rome. The Very Rev. Antonio J. Rabago, 
O.F.M., son of a prominent Mexican family and ardent worker for 
the Faith, is Superior General of the new order which he was instru- 
mental in founding. 

During the Mexican revolution of 1926, Father Rabago came from 
San Luis Potosi to the diocese of Corpus Christi. He was accom- 
panied by thirty students, eighteen friars, and ten priests of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. To assist in procuring the necessaries of life, Father 
Rabago and his companions were forced to work in the cotton fields 
of Texas as pickers. 

* * * 

Private worship is not illegal in Mexico, the National Supreme 
Court has ruled in a decision reversing those rendered by two lower 
courts in the case of Rev. Jose Garcia, who was arrested more than a 
year ago and convicted for performing a baptism in a private house. 

Under the decision, which the Capital newspaper Excelsior calls a 
precedent, the work of missionaries and priests in the states and terri- 
tories where the number of licensed priests is limited, will be facilitated. 
Heretofore worship was permitted only in the churches; but by the new 
decision, it will be possible for a missionary or priest to administer the 
sacraments or to celebrate Mass in a home, a hacienda, or out of doors. 

There was only one dissenting opinion to the Supreme Court decis- 
ion. The Court ruled that worship in a home is not public unless the 
place is made accessible to all who care to attend. Religious rites per- 
formed in houses to which attendants have been invited by the residents, 
are not public, the ruling continues, and consequently not illegal. 

* * * 


The Catholic schools of Tokyo, Japan, have nearly recovered from 
their enormous losses as result of the great earthquake of 1923. Nearly 
all of them have not only replaced their destroyed buildings, but. have 
had also a considerable increase of attendance. This is particularly 
gratifying as education is considered the best if not the only means of 
winning the intellectual classes of Japan. Tokyo has one Catholic 
University, one boys’ middle school, one college for women, and three 
girls’ high schools. It is one of the few Catholic educational centers 
in Japan. 

* * * 

Monsignor Moses Kiley, of Chicago, spiritual director of the Ameri- 
can College at Rome, was named consultor of the Vatican’s Russian 
Commission, Oct. 7. The Commission is studying the attitude of the 
Church towards the Soviet Government. 

* 

Seventeen lepers of the asylum of Makogai, Fiji Islands, where 

Catholic Sisters care for the afflicted, have been set free as cured. 
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They must report to the doctor every three months, but such minute 
care has been employed in the use of the new remedy for leprosy, that 
medical authorities have little fear of relapses. The leper asylum at 
Makogai is an institution of the British Government under the direction 
of a European doctor, but the personnel is twenty Catholic Sisters. 

* * * 


The reasons which prompted the Rev. Vernon Cecil Johnson, popu- 
larly known as Father Vernon, one of Anglicanism’s most famous 
preachers, to join the Church, are given by him in a book, “One Lord, 
One Faith,” which was published in London on Oct. 15. 

By the courtesy of Sheed and Ward, the publishers, we are able to 
quote some of his statements in his preface. Mr. Johnson says: 

“It will be seen that the supreme reason, behind all others, was that 
I could not resist the claim of the Catholic Church to be the one true 
Church founded by Our Lord, Jesus Christ, to guard and teach the truth 
to all men till the end of time. 

“She alone claims to be infallibly guided by the Holy Spirit in her 
teaching ; she alone possesses the authority and unity necessary for such 
a divine vocation ; and she alone, in the Papacy, gives any effective and 
working meaning to the position of St. Peter in Scripture. 

“Tt was the positive fact of the Catholic Church from whick I could 
not escape. 

Answering the question why he delayed so long before taking the 
final step, he says: 

“The answer is that I am just a very ordinary Englishman; and as 
such, I had within me, bred in my very bones, all the dread and fear 
and suspicion of Rome, and the distrust of what I considered ecclesiasti- 
cal intrigue and Italian Government,—the latent hostility which I had 
inherited as part of the usual English education and tradition,—all this 
I had to a quite extraordinary degree 

“On the other side, another reason which held me back was the 
overwhelming shrinking from taking a course which must give pain to 
countless souls whom I loved so dearly. Also I was convinced that I 
ought not lay down a ministry which had been so greatly blessed so 
long as there was any possibility of going on : 

“It has been my experience of those souls who have taken a similar 
step that it is not an easy action, taken in a moment of emotion, but a 
path of very great suffering, taken almost entirely in the dark, only 
illuminated by the certainty which comes by Faith.” 

* * * 

While patriotic exercises in commemoration of the 150th anniversary 
of the death of Brigadier General Casimir Pulaski, the Polish Catholic 
patriot who gave his life in the cause of American liberty, were held 
during the past week in practically all American cities where large 
numbers of Poles have settled, the principal celebration took place on 
Oct. 9, in Savannah, Georgia, where Pulaski was fatally wounded in an 
attack upon the British garrison on Oct. 9, 1777. The celebration at 
Savannah opened with a military field Mass, celebrated by Bishop 
Michael J. Keyes, in a public park. 
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| Some Good Books 





It’s All Right. A novel by Inez 


Specking. Published by B. Herder 
Se. Louis, Mo. 236 pages. Price, 


It was not so long ago that we re- 
viewed and praised another novel by 
Miss Specking. She has now given us 
quite a series of readable and enjoy- 
able books. There was Missy, Mirage, 
The Awakening of Youth, Boy, Martha 
Jane, Martha Jane at College, and 
Martha Jane Sophomore. 

All of them deal with youth. There 
isn’t a more interesting subject—even 
to those of us who are trying to keep 
youthful amid the piling up years. 


The present is a character study— 
somewhat after the manner of Booth 
Tarkington. There is plenty of action 
to make the story live; and the char- 
acters are very well drawn. It is a 
humorous, sympathetic, realistic picture 
of a young lady and of some boy 
friends. “It’s All Right” might well 
be said of the book. 


The Month of the Holy Souls. Pious 
Reflections for Every Day in Novem- 
ber. By Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.B. 
Published by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 
215 pages. Price, $1.75. 

Sister Emmauel’s book ought to have 
a special appeal to Pastors, Chaplains, 
Religious and the laity, especially at this 
time. November is devoted especially 
to remembrance of the Holy Souls. 

Devotion to the souls in Purgatory 
has a natural appeal to all. The pious 
remembrance of our dead, which puts 
in our power the ability to show our 
love and affection to our dear ones who 
have passed on, ought to find ready re- 
sponse in our hearts. 

Besides such devotion can be emi- 
nently useful to us. A mere glance at 
the chapter titles of the daily thoughts 
and reflections, as Sister Emmanuel 
presents them, would convince anyone 
of this. I doubt whether anyone using 
this book, will lay it aside at the end 
of November. He will find it too use- 
ful during the rest of the year. 


The Inspiration of the Bible. By the 
Rev. John A. McClorey, S. J. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 
124 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The six chapters of this book repre- 
sent six Lenten lectures delivered in 
various cities to great crowds of hear- 
ers, by the eloquent Jesuit, Father 
McClorey. ail 

In the first he traces for us the im- 
measurable harm being done by the 
Modernistic teachers of our day, in 
lowering the Bible to the level of an 
ordinary human composition. In the 
remaining lectures he treats about the 
Canonicity of the Bible, the Inspiration 
of the Bible, the Infallible Truth of 
the Biblical Histories, the obscurity and 
insufficiency of the Bible, and the Bible 
and Tradition. 


The lectures are eloquent. They 
speak their maessage in trenchant style. 
They are timely; very timely. And 
they are convincing. 


The History of Nursing. By James 
J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. Published by 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 293 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Walsh once more delves into his- 
tory and brings to light many facts that 
are as interesting as they are illuminat- 
ing and instructive. At the same time, 
we cannot help noticing, how the things 
he finds contribute to the glory of the 
Church. 


After a brief introductory outline of 
nursing in the days before Christ, Dr. 
Walsh begins his narrative with the 
Christian era. He searches the meagre 
record of early Christian times and the 
records of the first monastic founda- 
tions, expands on his favorite Middle 
Ages and on the 18th century and con- 
cludes with modern problems and the 
Future of Nursing. 

But do not get the idea that the book 
is meant for nurses only; it is an inter- 
esting story that will give pleasure and 
information to the ordinary reader as 
well.. We welcome the book and wish 
it a wide circle of readers. 
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| Some Good Books 





A Handbook of Fundamenta The- 
ology. By the Rev. John Brunsmann, 
S.V.D. Adapted and Edited by Arthur 
Preuss. Vol. II. Revealed Religion. 
Published by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 
711 pages. Price, $4.50. 

Last year we received Vol. I of this 
Handbook, and while welcoming it 
warmly, ventured to prophecy that if 
the succeeding volumes came up to 
the standard of the first, this would be 
one of the best handbooks of Funda- 
mental Theology in the English lan- 
guage. 

In Volume I the author had a special 
advantage in that he could use the re- 
sults of the splendid work done by his 
confreres in the mission field afar. 

Volume II follows the traditional 
lines of such handbooks. There was no 
reason to change these. But both author 
and American editor have done their 
work so well that the traditional lines 
have been clothed with modernity and 
up-to-dateness. The text is well ar- 
ranged for text-book use or private 
study. It has been enriched with notes 
and bibliographies that take account of 
American needs. A notable addition to 
our Apologetic literature. 


The Blessed Virgin Mary. By Rev. 
Vigilius H. Krull, C.PP.S., LL.B. 6th 
edition. Published by M. A. Donohue 
and Co., Chicago, Ill. 94 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

The very fact that Father Krull’s 
book has run to six editions is evidence 
of its worth and appeal. 

The book is arranged to be used for 
May devotions and will serve the pur- 
pose very well. 


At the Gate of Stronghold. By 
Henry S. Spalding, S.J 

Published by Benziger Brothers. 
New York. 224 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is the Father Spalding who in 
the past has given us many a book to 
make youth happy. “The Indian Gold 
Seeker,” “In the Wilds of the Canyon,” 
“Signals from the Bay Tree,” “Held in 
the Everglades,” “At the Foot of the 
Sand-Hills,” and earlier: “The Cave by 


the Beech Fork,” “The Sheriff of the 
Beech-Fork,” and so on: all in all it 
forms a list of about fourteen titles. 
In the present volume Father Spald- 
ing lives up to his reputation. He has 
given us a tale that stirs the imagina- 
tion and thrills the heart of youth. 
There are real American boys like Vin- 
cent Terry and Frank Hatton; there 
are boy leaders like Mr. Lloyd Marvane 
and the old missionary, Father Manley, 
there are real men like Sergeant Terry 
and Sergeant Daly. It is an experience 
bs live with them for a few exciting 
ours. 


God’s Mother and Ours. By Sister 
Marie Paula, Ph. D. Published by 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 147 
pages. Price, $1.75 

In seven chapters Sister Paula re- 
views the principal scenes in our Lady’s 
life, and draws from them pointed and 
profitable lessons. There is an appeal 
to religious teachers in the book—but 
not so exclusive that it will not meet 
the requirements of people in the world. 

The time, the style, the message of 
the book, are all very good. Father 
Doyle, who writes the preface to it, 
says: “There are delightful hours in 
the book for every client of Mary.” 
This seems to me the judgment that 
everyone who uses the book will gladly 
confirm. 


Outline Sermons for Sundays and 
Feast-Days. By Rev. Peter Geier- 
mann, C.Ss.R. Published by B. Herder 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 173 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

A good outline of a sermon is often 
better than a completely worked-out 
sermon. Every priest had made this 
experience. Father Geiermann tried to 
supply such outlines, in accordance with 
the spirit “of the Liturgical Year” of 
Dom Gueranger. All the outlines have 
the stamp of the late Father Geier- 
mann’s work: they are logical, meaty, 
straight forward. It may be added, the 
sermon titles show that they cover a 
great amount of Catholic teaching and 
practice. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





Timmons—And you turned down the 
job Senator Green offered you as his 
private secretary? 

Simmons—Yes, you see I would have 
had to sign all his letters, “Green per 
Simmons.” 


A man was seen standing before a 
billboard in Toronto shouting: “It 
can’t be done! It can’t be done!” 

“What can’t be done?” inquired an 
inquisitive spectator. 

The man dumbly pointed to a sign, 
which read: 

“DRINK CANADA DRY.” 


The small boy gazed at the stout man 
sitting opposite him in the train. 

“Why are you staring at me?” de- 
manded the man. 

“Please, sir,” said the boy, “there’s 
nowhere else to look.” 


Wife—But, dear in this photograph 
you haven’t a single button on your 
coat. 

Hubby—So you’ve noticed it at last! 
_ why I had the photograph 
taken. 


Wife: “Remember now, meet me at 
the Biltmore for lunch, at twelve.” 

Lawyer: “Very well, dear, but 
please be there by one, as I have an 
appointment with a woman client at 
three and can’t wait any longer than 
two, if I am to meet her at four.” 


“An’ now, bruddern an’ sistern,” 
said the old colored parson, “de col- 
lecshun will be tooked up. Ah jis wants 
ter say ter yo’ all dat while de white- 
wash ob salvation am free, de pahty 
behin’ de brush am got ter libe—an’ 
Ah is dat pahty.” 


The minister met Tom, the village 
ne’er-do-well, and, much to the latter’s 
surprise, shook him heartily by the 
hand, “I’m so glad you've turned over 
a new leaf, Thomas,” said the good 
man. 

“Me?” returned Tom, looking at him 
dubiously. 


“Yes, I was so pleased to see you at 
the prayer meeting last night.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, light breaking in on 
him, “so that’s where I was, was it?” 


There is no use trying to joke with 
a woman. The other day Jones heard 
a pretty good conundrum and decided to 
try it on his wife. 

“Do you know why I am like a 
mule?” he asked her when he went 
home. 

“No,” she replied promptly, “I know 
you are, but I don’t know why you 
are. 


Judge: Why did you assault this 
man? 

Defendant: He came up to me and 
said, “I hear you’re going to get a new 
loud speaker.” 

Judge: I can’t see how you could 
consider that sufficient provocation. 

Defendant: No one can speak of 
| fiancee like that and get away with 
it 


“My dear,” said old Skinkepelse, “I 
wish you’d go light on cosmetics this 
month.” 

“Why so?” asked his wife. 

“T’ve got to paint the house,” was 
the kind reply. 


‘T’m a little stiff from 
I’ve been 


“We also have some nice horseradish 
today,” the grocer was explaining to 
the new bride out on her first shopping 
trip. 

“O, but we keep a car,” she ex- 
plained sweetly. 


“How romantic! 


“Do make yourself at home, ladies,” 
remarked the hostess affably. “I am 
at home myself, and wish you all were.” 


“And what in France,” asked a 
friend, “did you enjoy the most?” 

“Well, I think,” said the lady, “it 
was the French pheasants singing the 
Mayonnaise.” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
, SD a 66 6 000s «8 deeckaeeineneseseesincweness $ 522.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus, 
CI ski ooo 8 ova cdanunss caccccadisckeaceea 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,499.07 


* * * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,507.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,966.75; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,021.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$5,000.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $3,276.77; Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help (Knoxville), $1,200.00; Promoters’ Burse of the 
Sacred Heart, $1,824.68; Mary Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nich- 
olas Franzen Memorial Burse, $64.63. 











GOD THE REDEEMER 
By C. G. Herzog, S.J. 
Price, $3.00. 


SO THAT’S THAT 
By Inez Specking. 
Price, $1.50. 


WHEN THE VEIL IS 
RENT 
By F. C. Kelley. 
Price, $2.00. 


INTRODUCTORY 


STUDIES TO NEWMAN 
By Sr. M. Antonia, B.V.M. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE TESTING OF AL 
BASCOMB 


By Rev. H. J. Heagney. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE GOLDEN 
HERITAGE 
By Rev. Leo Murphy. 
Price, $2.00. 


RODNEY NEWTON 
By Alan Drady 
Price, $1.50. 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


Books 


FOR EVERY DAY siento EVERY a 








THE SAVIOUR AS 
SAINT MATTHEW SAW 
HIM 
By Rev. F. J. Haggeney, S.J. 
Price, $2.50. 


GIVE ME A CHANCE 


By W. W. Whalen. 
Price, $2.00. 


AT THE GATE OF 
STRONGHOLD 


By H. S. Spalding, S.J. 
Price, $1.50. 


SERMON THOUGHTS 
By Rev. W. Dederichs and 
Rev. Chas. Cannon, O.S.B. 

Price, $1.25. 


DIALECTICS: A Class 
anual 
By Paul J. Glenn. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE SACRAMENTS 
AND THE COMMAND- 
MENTS 
By Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. 
Price, $2.25. 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWOC Box A 


WISCONSIN 





